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For the Companion. 
BLIND JANET. 
By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 


«The story of my life, young ladies ? I don’t know that 
Lever attempted to tell it, I don’t know that I can if I 
try, but if you insist” — 

«0, we do insist!” “Of course we insist,” were the 
reiterated cries of a dozen young girls. 

The scene was @ cheerful school-room. Ten or twelve 
pupils had ranged themselves about the table where 
sat a blind woman, busily knitting. The usual routine 
of study had been broken in upon by some sudden ca- 
jamity in the teacher’s family, and blind Janet, who 
was a favorite with the young ladies, coming into the 
room in her wandering fashion, they had prevailed up- 
on her to stay. 

“We've all got our knitting, sewing and fancy work,” 
said Milly Brewster, a pretty creole, “and I move that 
while we sit here at work Janet shall tell us the story 
of her life.” : 

«9, yes, Janet, now please do; that’s a capital 
thought,” echoed the rest; and Janet hai! answered as I 
have chronicled at the commencement of this paper. 

Here let me describe Janet. Her face was as cheery 
as an apple-blossom, and white and pink like that. Her 
hair laid waving under a moderately sized cap, like lit- 
tle shining waves of silver, it was so white and bright. 
Her eyes were blue, soft and sunny, and sixty years had 
not yet taken the clearness and sweetness of youth out 
of their depths, though, alas, their light was darkened 
forever. 

Miss Simmons, Principal, hearing of her destitution 
and blindness, and being a relative, though a distant 
one, had sent her money with which to come over to 
this country, and now gave her a pleasant home. Nor 
was she a loser thereby, for Janet could yet mend and 
knit, darkened as her vision was, and many a warm 
pair of stockings, or wonderful hood, or cape, grew un- 
der the pretty old Scotch woman’s busy fingers. 

“The story of my life,” murmured Janet, again, and 
her lip trembled as she smiled, “I wonder how it will 
sound to be told ?” 

“Q! do favor us, Janet,” again went the rounds. 

“T don’t remember many of the incidents of my child- 
hood,” said Janet, in her slow, sweet voice. “It was 
very happy, I think, till my mother died and my father 
took another wife. My father was a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, and brought his children up very strictly. At 
last, as all did not go on quite well, you see,” and Janet 
dropped her voice, “I was sent to an aunt, a sister of my 
own mother, and there I lived till I was fifteen. Then she 
died, and rather than go home again, I went into the 
mills and supported myself. I was very small, then, I 
suspect, and was taken readily for a girl of twelve or thir- 
teen. People in passing would call attention to me, as 
that pretty child. It didn’t harm me, it never made me 
vain to hear that I was considered handsome. I don’t 
know why, unless,” she added, simply, “God kept me 
from it.” 

“Did you ever hear such a strange name as Deul ?” 
she asked, looking up abruptly. The girls all answered 
that they never had. 

“Well, the foreman’s son kept the books in the mill, 
and his name was Deul Parcher. It was rather an odd 
name, altogether, and the young man himself, not quite 
twenty, though nobody called him handsome, yet dis- 
played strength and goodness in his dark face, and his 
eyes were the most beautiful eyes ever were seen. 
Every body said that. 

One day when almost all the mill hands had gone, I 

Was moving carelessly among the shafting, which was 

revolving quite slowly, when I felt my dress jerked. I 

looked around, and to my horror the machinery had ta- 

ken hold of a part of my gown, and was surely, slowly 
pulling me towarde it. I remember to this day the feel- 
ing of intense despair that made me for the moment 
dumb and motionless. Then throwing up my hands as 
the danger flashed upon me, I shrieked for help. For- 
tunately, Mr. Deul Parcher was in his room. He came 
fiying out, and how he ever got my dress from those 
frightful iron teeth I never knew, but he did, and car- 

Tied me, half fainting, to a seat. ; 

“‘Janet,’ said he, when I had quite recovered and 
we were talking about other things, ‘I hear that your fa- 
ther is a Presbyterian minister; how is it that you are 
Working in the mill ? 

“Because,” said I, “my own mother is dead, and I 
iter to support myself.” 
“ ‘And you look such a child,’ he said, half pitifully. 
aoe look like a child,” I answered, “1 shall be 

to-morrow ; pretty old for a child.” 
a then he told me, young ladies, something for 

I was totally unprepared, that he had long re- 
“a me with feelings different from friendship, and 
oh - be his wife. The difference between us 
alee ly so startling, for my father’s family was one 
Thea ee but it appeared so to me, because 
. €n working in the mill, as a common hand, and 

Seemed to me great condescension for the son of the 
man, who was known to be very wealthy, and who 
4n interest in the mill, to stoop to me; and indeed, 

Sot thought of him much before that, but on the 
ro rena to be different from any one I had 
Whole fag vy Nind eyes looking straight into mine, his 

So bright and tender. 


matters, we were promised to egch other, and his father 
looked very kindly upon me. He was not the man to 
throw a straw in the way of his son’s inclinations, only 
he thought I had better leave the mill and go home with 
my father for a while. And sol did. My step-mother 
was very gracious to me, seeing that I was about to 
make a good match, and the time passed by happily. I 
was busy sewing on my outfit. Deul came down twice 
a week, sometimes oftener, and the time for our mar- 
riage drew near. Deul’s father had given him a fine 
house, all furnished, and I think there could not have 
been a more joyous creature than I, up to the day be- 
fore the wedding.” 

“O, dear,” cried Milly Brewster, “now I do hope 
nothing dreadful is going to happen.” 

“Nothing happens without the permission of the Fa- 
ther, my dear,” said Janet, whose face had grown strange- 
ly solemn. “I said the day before the wedding, I should 
have added—that was to be; for it never was.” 

A general but subdued cry of regret followed this an- 
nouncement. 

“No, young ladies—he whom I had begun to love 
with a kind of idolatry, was taken to heaven four and 


was a beautiful Christian character. I had seen the 
last of his soft, loving eyes and beautiful smile. The 
bright curling tresses were damp under the coffin-lid, 
under the sod, before consciousness came to me after 
that night. I'll never forget the peculiar sound of his 
horse’s hoofs as they came along the road, nor how— 
though what should make me I never can tell—I cried 
out, “That’s his horse, but he is not on him.” 

“Did you feel a presentiment?” asked one of the 
girls. 

“I felt that he was not there,” said Janet, with a sol- 
emn emphasis. “I can’t explain why, but something 
seemed to fall on my soul and clothe it in darkness, 
sudden and complete.” 

‘Was he killed ?” timidly asked another. 

“By the same cruel machinery that came near being 
my death, and in the same act—trying to save a little 
child who got entangled—and some beam or shaft, re- 
volving rapidly, struck”— She strove to master her 
voice, shook her head and was silent. The little com- 
pany of youthful faces, so bright before, now gazed up- 
on her with tearful and heart-felt sympathy. 

“How she must have suffered!” whispered one to 
another, “it was four and forty years ago, and see, there 
are tears in her eyes.” — 

‘‘Well,” said Janet, huskily, after an effort at compos- 
ure, “I lived. The Lord saw that it was best, and I 
lived, but I scarely know how, for long years. There 
was a good man that came often to my father’s house, 
and I suppose I became accustomed to seeing him, 
month after month, and year after year,so that when 
my father told me that he loved me and wished to marry 
me, that he had money, and would help some of the 
many brothers I had to rise in the world, why I con- 
sented. I liked Mr. Blair very much. But 0, the differ- 
ence between him and my Deul. Sure there was no 
harm in my still loving one that was in heaven, for 
Deul was so straight, so beautiful! at least to me, so 
lissom and active; and Mr. Blair stooped and had many 
a gray hair. But bless you, I didn’t think of that long, 
for never woman had a better husband than he made 
me, never. O! Dut he was kind. I’ve seen brilliant 
men and great men that couldn’t be compared to him 
in tenderness and goodness. 








Well, my dears, not to dwell too long upon minor 


forty years ago. Yes, to heawen,1 know that, for his | 





THE CHARGE, 


band, who knew all my story, wished it,) grew up the 
image of my buried friend, or I seemed to see it 80. My 
girl, my pretty Janet,— O, children, if it had not been 
for the Lord, and the sweet hopes of heaven and reunion, 
I don’t know what I should have done in all my calami- 
ties. For you’ve heard, may be, how my good man was 
drotwned—ah, yes, went out under skies blue as para- 
dise, and was brought home and laid before me dead. 
My boy, too, my noble, beautiful Deul—I wish I could 
tell you how beautiful he was, with his dark eyes so full 
of love, and his wide, white forehead, that I have 
smoothed the hair from so many, many times. He had 
just entered his seventeenth year, when one day as he 
was riding from school, his horse threw him”— 

“O, Janet, did it kill him ?” 

“Not immediately. He lived a year to bless me with 
his lovely Christian faith, and died in my arms, smiling 
upon me to the last.” 

“I never heard of such a succession of calamities,” 
cried Milly Brewster. ‘I don’t think it was right.” 
“Hush, child—in all my trouble I never dared to say 
that. We know so little, we see so darkly here! And 
then it’s so sweet a consolation when you can feel away 
down in the depths of your heart that God knows what 
is best for His poor, tried children. My dear, in the first 
moment of reunion with those who have gone before 
I think I shall forget the struggles and the trials of this 
existence as completely as if they had never been, aye, 
and worship Him that they have been sent upon me for 
some all-wise purpose.” 

“I don’t see how any one can ever be brought to that 
state of mind,” said another of the girls. ‘The death 
of my darling little brother almost killed me. Well, 
and your daughter, Janet? I hardly dare ask, though.” 
Blind Janet smiled sadly, and for a moment, the fingers 
that had held her needles seemed toying with the in- 
visible silken curls of a little child. 


child, though very healthy, but there was something in 


the beautiful things she wrote, for my dear little Ja- 


my heart is up there.” 


tears. 
a 





“Strange enough, my boy, I called him Deul, (my hus- 





“‘You may ask with perfect freedom, for that is the 
dearest memory ofall. I never dreamed to keep Janet. 
Even strangers who saw her for a little while, said what 
a heavenly-minded child she was. Loving, gentle, obe- 
dient, I had nothing toask for her. She was a dreamy 


her eyes that said, ‘This is not my place, Iam only wait- 
ing. O! but young ladies, sometimes I’H show you 


net was a genius, and some of the wisest heads in 
Scotland have bent above her innocent, and I may say ' 
inspired thoughts; for much that she wrote was printed. 
Dear young ladies, I wish I could tell you how—fading 
hour by hour, the glory that might be hers passing 
away—she laid like a lamb always in His pastures, al- 
ways drinking of His living waters. It wasn’t dying, 
dears, it was melting into heaven, one of the good 
ministers said. After that, the disease came that left 
me blind, but I’ve never worried nor felt anxious, since 
my last treasure went, They’re all there, now, and 
sometimes I dream I see them, just inside the gates 
of heaven. I think my Father sends me such visions 
in compensation for my blindness. And, children, I’m 
perfectly happy. Nothing holds me down to earth; all 


She raised her sightless eyes reverently, and they 
were the only ones in all that group not filled with 


THE VENGEANCE OF AN OwL.—A French paper says 
that in a commune near Avranches, an owl has taken ter- 
rible vengeance for the loss of her young, which had been 


killed by a farmer’s lad. For four days the owl was on 
the watch for the destroyer, and on the fifth, upon the 
boy leaving the farm-house, the injured bird, which had 
been perched upon a tree, pounced down upon him, 
and with one stroke of her claws tore out bis left eye. 
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ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
MY FIRST BUFFALO HUNT. 


When first seen, the buffalo presents a very strange 

appearance, the smooth hind-quarters reminding you 

of the familiar farm-yard cattle, whilst the great shoul- 

der-hump, the shaggy fore-quarters, and the savage 

beards and manes upon the bulls, give them a ferocious 

as well as a comical look. 

Their motions are not less singular than their appear- 

ance. With their tails stuck up, and shaking their 
shaggy manes, they rush off with a roll in their gallop 

which is apt to deceive the spectator as to the real pace 

at which they are going, whilst the earth shakes as 
they thunder over it. 

Unwieldly as the buffalo appears, he is, nevertheless, 

very quick in his motions, and very shy and wary: if 
he sees or scents a human being, he takes to sudden 

and rapid flight. 

Amongst the Indians the bow is almost universally 

used in hunting the buffalo; for although some possess 

fire-arms, they are not so expert in their use as they 

are with their ancient weapons. The Indian bow isa 

short weapon, rarely being more than thirty inches in 

length; so that they can readily use it on horseback. 

The bow is generally made of cedar, and is stiffened 

and strengthened by having sinews glued to the back 

along the entire length; the strings are twisted sinews, 

generally deer’s; and the arrows are as various as the 

owners, some being made of dogwood, others of cane, 

etc., whilst all are tipped with flint or iron. Thus 

armed, an Indian warrior will drive his arrow clean 

through the largest bison bull, where a bullet from a 

rifle would have flattened ere it had gone half the dis- 

tance. 

It was in Northern Texas, where the whole year round 
is one continued spring, so delightful is the climate, 
that I had my first run at buffalo. With our guide, an 
old frontiersman, we numbered six in our party, and 
rode gaily forward over the prairie in search of our 
mighty game. We had not far to go, and had not left 
our camp where we had passed the night, two miles be- 
hind us, when we discovered a herd of buffalo feeding 
in the distance. , 

The blood, which with anticipation had coursed 
quickly through our veins, now at the sight seemed to 
boil, and our first impulse was to charge headlong at 
the herd. 

Our guide, who had killed buffalo ever since he could 
recollect, prevented this folly by pointing out to us that 
to charge at the distance we were, and with the wind, 
would only tire our horses for nothing; and we soon 
felt the force of what he said.’ 

Circling round the herd, then, so as to avoid giving 
them our wind, we approached them on one side until 
we were about half a mile distant, when the word was 
given to charge, and off we went at the top speed of our 
horses, and got within four hundred yards before we 
were noticed by the buffalo. 

For one instant they seemed undecided as to our 
character; the next, after giving a loud snort, they 
dashed off at their best pace; and our horses, which 
were allold buffalo-runners, 1f some of their riders were 
not, increased their speed, and seemed fully as anxious 
as their masters to overhaul the flying game. With 
their absurd little tails—absurd when compared with 
the animal’s size—cocked straight up in air, and run- 
ning close together, the buffalo held their course, whilst 
we, thundering after, endeavored to single out a beast, 
range alongside, ard then empty our gun into its side, 
behind or through the shoulder, 

Repeated cracks of fire-arms were heard in various 
directions, and, except in the line of our guide, who 
had brought down two animals, nothing was effected 
by our burning powder. Having got a bullet about 
half driven home, which at full gallop I was unable to 
force farther, whilst pulling up would only have thrown 
me out of the run altogether, I contented myself by 
watching the prowess of the guide, who at each discharge 
of his rifle sent down a buffalo in a cloud of dust upon 
the plain. 

At last even he had had enough, and pulled up his 
now almost blown horse, when we did thé seme, and 
then I managed to finish loading my rifle. The guide 
gave a satisfied chuckle as he looked back at the dark 
masses which marked his line in the run, and which 
had so lately been full of life, and health, and power, 
whilst I felt very small at my want of success. 

Gazing after the retreating herd, I noticed a large 
bull stop. It had either been wounded by my com- 
rades, or perhaps I had given it the fatal ball. . At any 
rate, I determined to give it the coup de grace, and, rid- 
ing up, took a steady aim at the centre of his forehead. 
The ball flattened upon the matted mass of hair on the 
stout skull bone. Only a novice would have thus 
aimed at the head. In an instant the fierce beast was 
down upon me at fall charge, and, had not my good 
horse nimbly swerved aside, the rush would have cost 
us both dearly. Loading again, and taught by expe- 
rience, I tried a@ more vulnerable part, and this time 
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with success. Upon receiving this shot the bull fell 
heavily forward, a quiver or two shook the huge frame, 
then all was still, and the wild lord of the prairie was 
dead. 

It was not a satisfactory hunt as far as I was individ- 
ually concerned; but I took comfort {rom the thought 
that all things must have a beginning, even buffalo 
hunting. 

I may add, for the sake of those readers who justly 
disapprove of the wanton destruction even of wild ani- 
mals, that in my case the experience was not the pleas- 
ure of the mere sportsman, but it was part of the early 
training for the life of a professional hunter, which I 
followed for some years in Texas. 





For the Companion. 


A LIFE SKETCH IN TENNESSEE. 
BY E. L. MASON. 

Bright-eyed, curly-haired and keen-witted was Andy 
Stewart. 

Andy’s father and mother were very poor and worked 
very hard every day in the family of a man who was 
very rich, who had houses, and lands, and money, and 
one thing else, which seemed to Andy’s father, Jim 
Stewart, better than all the rest. Jim was very poor, 
poorer, indeed, than any man now in the country. He 
owned no houses, no land, no money, but, worse than 
all, he did not own his little son, or his wife, or even 
himself. Jim Stewart often sighed heavily as his eye 
rested on his boy, and to Andy’s questionings he one 
day answered, softly, 

“’d be mighty glad, Andy, ef I could see yer free 
afore I die!” ‘ 

“What is free, father ?” said Andy. 

“Free’s what the white folks is; and to read and 
write, and be jes like the white folks, any how, and not 
a poor miserable nigger no more, no how,” said Jim. 

“I'd like that mighty well myself,” said Andy. 

Now you know how poor the Stewarts were. 

Well, one day there came famous news from the 
President, Abraham Lincoln. You all know what it 
was; but Andy could not very clearly comprehend the 
proclamation’s import; and while he was slowly pon- 
dering the matter his father came toward him‘ with a 
new suit of bluish-gray clothes on; clothes made ina 

fashion which greatly prevailed among “our boys” for 
many, many months, and which adorned the form of 
each noble wearer. 

“Whar did yer git all those yer new cloes, father ?”* 
said Andy, in delight. 

Jim Stewart looked into the laughing eyes before 
him, and then answered, slowly, 

“My son, these yer cloes are the United States army 
cloes, and I’s a Federal soldier, an’ Abram Linkum has 
gib me my freedom, an’ my wife, an’ my chile; an’ 
now my life is my own, an’ Abram Linkum shall have 
it an’ what fight there is leff in this yer ole body. I’s 
mighty likely to git killed, Andy, but I reckon I'd a 
heap better die in this here soldier uniform than to live 
in my ole slave cloes. I tell yer, Andy, I’s gwine to 
help stablish de government, and de Linkum men is 
gwine to make yer jes as good as ef yer were a born 
white boy. Now, Andy, mind yer mother, an’ ef yer 
git a chance to learn yer letters, jes up an’ git; cause 
yer’ll never be of no account unless yer can read, an’ 
that’s a fac.” 

Then Jim,Stewart left his little Andy and went into 
“Lincoln’s army.” I should like to tell you of the 
brave things he did and the good service he wrought, 
but space would fail me, so I will leave you to con- 
clude that the soul which had been so long struggling 

gainst the oppression of slavery, and which now 
caught a glimpse of the bright, possible future, never 
burdened the active body by the weight of cowardly 
fears, but that both body and soul were thrown heartily 
into the service of his country. His country! Yes, 
Jim Stewart had a country now, and he had a life, and 
he gave it for that country. Jim died, and dying said 
to a comrade, 

“Tell Andy he is free now, and that he is a heap bet- 
ter off than his father ever was. I’s mighty glad ter 
die a free man myself, an’ I’s mighty proud to be 
Abram Linkum’s soldier. Tell Chloe I’s her own ole 
man, an’ no mistake; an’ she’s my own wife, jes like 
white folks. I’s mighty thankful ter the Lord. 0, 
hallelujah !” 

Chloe and little Andy had a hard time of it during 
that memorable, starving, suffering winter in Tennes- 
see—a hard time! But at last Chloe got a situation as 
cook, and received that new thing—wages—into her 
own keeping. So she worked with a will, and looked 
proudly at the bright-eyed mulatto boy who was all 
ger Own. 

‘me day Andy was sitting on the ground trying to 

astruct a strong, rough cart with which to bring up 
coal; and as he worked away on his treasure a bright 
thought for the improvement of the enterprise crossed 
his mind. 


gravitation of mother earth, and laid upon her bosom 
this fair flower of Southern chivalry, where he reposed 
for a moment, thinking regretfully of the whipping 
post and better days. 


OVER THE WAY. 


Gone in her childlike purity, 
Out from the golden day ; 
Fading away from the light so sweet, 
Where the silver stars and the sunbeams meet, 
Over the silent way. 





Over the bosom tenderly 
The pearl-white hands are pressed; 
The lashes lie on her cheek so thin— 
Where the softest blush of the rose hath been— 
— blue of her a 
he pure lids closed to rest. 


Over her sweet brow lovingly 
Twineth her sunny hair; 
She was so fragile that Love sent down 
From his heavenly gems that soft, bright crown 
To shade her brow with its waves so brown, 
Light as the dimpling air. 


Gone to sleep with the tender smile 
Froze on her silent lips 
By the farewell kiss of her dewy breath, 
Cold in the clasp of the angel Death, 
Like the last fair bud of a faded wreath, 
Whose bloom the white frost nips. 


Robin—hushed in your downy bed 
Over the swinging bough— 
Do you miss her voice from your glad duett, 
When the dew in the heart of the rose is set, 
Till its velvet lips, with the essence wet, 
In Orient crimson glow? 


Rose-bud—under your shady leaf 
Hid from the sunny day— 
Do you miss the glance of the eye so bright 
Whose blue was heaven to your timid sight 
It is beaming now in a world of light 
Over the starry way. 


Hearts—where the darling's head hath lain, 
Held by Love's ne ge | ray— 
Do you know that the touch of her gentle hand 
Doth brighten the harp in the unknown land? 
O, she waits for us with the angel band 
Over the starry way. 
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WHAT A FEW CAR RIDES COST, 


It was many years agé, when the city cars were first 
used in Philadelphia, that John Benner, a boy who 
lived in the upper part of the town, happened to get a 
ride without paying for it. The car was full, andthe 
conductor passed him without taking hjsfare. At first, 
John thought he would pay it as he left the car; then he 
repeated to himself what he had heard old people Say : 

**T am not responsible for another ’s mistakes. 
If he don’t do his business properly, it’s not my fault, 
and I sha’n’t go out of my way to doit for him.” 

A poor worthless plea of the selfish, who hope or wish 
to gain something by the short comings of others. How 
despicable to take advantage of another’s weakness, or 
error or misfortune. 

John felt like a thief when he left the car, his fare 
unpaid. He half expected to hear the conductor Call 
him back; once he thought his hand was on his shoul- 
der. But when he was safe at home he boasted of his 
small knavery as if it were a virtue. 

“I didn’t pay any thing for my ride, mother.” 

The weak, unreflecting woman only said, “Didn’t 

ou?” 

And John went on boasting, “I’ve got six cents now 
for something else.” 

Six cents! and that was all he sold his integrity and 
manliness for! How many other boys have sold them 
for a like trifle, making a woful bargain! He who sac- 
rifices one particle of virtue, or manliness, or kindness 
for even millions of money, makes a fool’s sacrifice, at 
which the fiends, who bait men, laugh. 

After this, John Benner obtained other dishonest 
rides, not so much by the oversight of the conductor, 
as his own cunning. Poor, wretched trickery! His 
success in this made him mean and trickish in other 
things. When he bought fruit for his parents, he pur- 
loined a handful from the dealer for himself; he nib- 
bled the cheese and crackers at the grocery; and 
seemed to think it was all gain to get any thing without 

aying money for it, never considering that he was pay- 
ng away his character all the time, using himself up 
by inches. He excused these meannesses and dishon- 
esties to himself by saying they were “nothing ;” it was 
nothing to pick up a few raisins or a cracker lying be- 
fore one. Nothing! But some of these nothings have 
a queer way of growing somethings. 

When John rode in the cars without paying fare, he 
never thought of any one noticing him except the con- 
ductor, and if he had, he would no doubt have said, 
“Who cares? It’s nobody’s business but the conductor’s 
and mine.” A good Quaker noticed him, notwithstand- 
ing, and felt that it was his business to give him a check. 

So, one day, when he had just left the car, and was 
still in plain sight, he said to the conductor : 

“Conductor, I think thee is helping to make a villain 
of that boy. i have seen that he too often escapes thee 
> paying his fare. Thee had best be more mindful in 

uture.” ; 

The conductor marked the boy, with whose look he 
was already familiar. 

It was not long after that the young rogue had an in- 
vitation to be one of a party who were to have a festi- 
val in a fine grove on the New Jersey side of the Dela- 
ware, which they were to cross in the Camden ferry- 
boat. He was delighted in anticipation of the pleasure 
he should have. When the day had come, and he had 
started to join the party, he found that he was late. 
But if he took the first car he might be in time. It 
came, and he beckoned for it to stop. The conductor 
saw him beckon, but never touched the bell. John 
screamed ‘*Halloo!” in vain. The conductor had recog- 
nized him, and took no further notice of him. John 
ran tu overtake the car, and leap upon it. He failed, 
and there was nothing for him but to walk as fast as he 
could to the ferry. He evenran. It was midsummer, 
and the heat was overpowering. Tired and panting, 
the sweat standing in great drops on his crimson face, 
he reached the wharf to see the boat loaded with its 














“Morgan used to own that fellow! Look at his 
build. He has brains, too. That kind of a black ras- 
cal pays for himself and is a good speculation; that’s 
more than you can say of most of the black brutes,” 
said a young Southerner standing near. “Come here, 
you little nigger,” he continued. 

“Do you mean me?” said Andy. “TI aint no nigger 
nohow, any more. I’s free; an’ I’s white now, jes like 
any body. I’s gwine to learn to read an’ write, right 
smart, an’ be a good man.” 

“A man, you black ape!” repeated- the first speaker, 
contemptuously. “I tell you! they are getting on fast; 
and the city is filling up with abolitionists, and”— 

“Well, the thing’s done now, and we may as well 
make the best of it,” interrupted his companion. “It 
will be gain for the South at last, after all, if we can get 
free labor. The lazy niggers cost more to buy than 
they often made return, and there was their keeping 
through sickness and their confounded expense always. 
Now if they won’t work they may starve for it. They 
will only get what they are worth, any how.” 

“I’s gwine to be worth a heap. I’s better off than 
ever my father was; he tole me so!” interposed the se- 
rene Andy. 

The first speaker made a plunge at Andy’s curly hair, 
which the proud otoner discreetly removed from harm’s 
way. The projected force acted in unison with the 


merry party already half way to the Jersey shore. He 
was disappointed, angry, — to 7 “Why didn’t 
| the car stop for me?” he growled. He was paying for 
| some of his rides then. How many was that pleasant 
| festival worth ? 
| It came to be time for him to go into a store. He 
was on the lookout for one where he could have suita- 
ble employment, with a good Lyon aren when he saw 
an advertisement that a boy was wanted in one of the 
| largest warehouses on the wharf. “That would just 
| suit me,” said John. “I would like of all things to be 
down near the shipping.” 
| He applied atthe place, and was sent into the count- 
ing-room to the head of the firm, a middle aged man 
with a keen, grey eye, which he fixed on John in a way 
to make him turn pale. 
“Does thee want a place in my store ?” he said. 
“Yes, sir,” answered John. 
| What is thy name ?” 
| John told his name. 
“Where does thee live ?” 
“On T—— Street.” 
| “I think I know thee. I think I’ve seen thee in the 


horse-cars.” 
John was silent; and the gentleman added, “Thee 
on’t believe I can give 


| 


aint just the boy I want. I 
thee a place in my store.” 
John started to go, and had reached the counting- 
room door, when the merchant called him back 
| “Perhaps I'd better tell why thee won’t do for me. 
I’ve got an idea that a boy who steals his rides, — 
erhaps, steal something else; if a person’s honor an 
onesty aren’t worth more to him than a trifling fip, 





they aint worth enough for my purposes.” 


——————:! 
valuable as that of his royal majesty. They Fepresented 
that he had promised not to eat diving flesh, that his 
oath didnot include dead flesh. Thus, according ty 
them, he had only to kill the ape, and then he need 
have no scruples about cating him. 
The wolf, therefore, made no delay in strangling th 
ape with his own kingly paws, and glutting rode 
upon his flesh. 

Emboldened by this criminal complacency op the 
part of his courtiers, the wolf grew worse and Worse 
He knew no curb, and did not hesitate to devour his 
subjects whenever his appetite craved them. 


John could not say a word, and left the store. He 
felt badly as he went. He was now paying altogether too 
much for his rides. He felt it still more when an ac- 
quaintance of his, James Jarvis, told him that he had 
obtained the oy denied to him. 

“It’s one of the best places in the city; every body 
— so,” said James. “Every body says I’m lucky to 
get it.” 


“How came you to?” asked John. “They wouldn’t 
take me there.” 

“Why not?” 

John did not care to tell why, and changed the sub- 


ject. 

But his car-rides were not yet fully paid for; they 
will cost during his whole life, not 2 in self-respect, 
cae i confidence, but even in money, and &| The wicked should never be trusted with power, for 

After having obtained situations in several stores, and | 2° obligation can restrain them. 
filled Nope . a oe without vielen — pod in : > 
any, he wanted to begin business for himself, thinking 
his cunning would bring him success, and, with much nara sare PROTEGE. 
self-confidence, proposed to his old acquaintance, Jar-| It was a bright morning in the spring, and the Eng. 
vis, to form a partnership with him. Jarvis did not| lish fleet lay at anchor in Portsmouth harbor, awaitiy 

the admiral’s signal to start out on a cruise. The flaw 


hesitate for an answer. ¢ : Fs 
“No, John,” he said, “we do not think alike.” ship, a huge, formidable ship of the line, with its dar 
“Why not ?” urged John. sides bristling with guns, was all in commotion. The 
“What you call a good bargain, I think the very | #dmiral, the most famous sailor of his day, was coming 
worst. So we could never agree.” oft from the shore, and the ship was ready to receive 
“How is that 2” him. Already the guns of the squadron were beginning 
“You call it a good bargain when you put off upon | to thunder forth their welcome, and soon the vessel Wag 
another what you would not take yourself, or take | wreathed in smoke, and quivering beneath the dischary. 
from him more than you would give. I call ita good| es of her heavy ordnance, as Admiral Nelson toncheg 
bargain when the parties are equally favored and equal-| her deck, surrounded by a brilliant staff. Standing 
ly satisfied, when each man knows the other is fair, and| near the edge of the quarter-deck, and watching the 
can trust him in future dealings—I don’t want to make | Scene with intense eagerness, was a young lad of aboyt 
new friends and new customers every day. Old faces| eighteen. He was dressed simply but neatly, and his 
please me the best. You like a sharp trade, and the | cheeks glowed, and his eyes kindled, as he watched the 
advantage on your side, so you must keep dealing with | exciting events that were going on around him. As he 
strangers, unless a few fools should happen to come in| returned the salutes of the officers, the admiral chanced 
your way. No shrewd man will give you the advan- | to observe the lad. 
e twice.” “Who is this?” he asked, turning to the captain of 
arvis and Benner went into different partnerships in | the vessel. 
the same branch of trade, and itis interesting as well| “He's a young lad that came on board a few hour 
as instructive, to see how different their positions al-| 0,” replied the captain. “He insists on seeing you, 
ready. Jarvis is respected and trusted by every one, | Sir, as he says he has something of importance to say 
especially those who have had business with him; but| to you. 
men shrug their shouldcrs and look knowing when 
they warn each other to keep a good lookout for Ben- 
ner. The one has already earned the name of “an hon- 
est man,” the other that of “a sly dog.” Benner’s in- 
come is not more than half so much as that of Jarvis, 
for he has not one-tnird the number of customers, and, 
with all his unscrupulous art, cannot make so much 
profit on one sharp trade as Jarvis, with less time and 
toil, makes on three fair ones. Those car rides on 
T—— Street had far better have been paid for in poor 
fip-penny bits at the time.—Congregationalist. 
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ean™ my lad,” said the admiral, kindly, “speak out 
“If you please, sir,” said the boy, “I’ve come to ask 
— — = to “_* with you.” 
“Is that all you have to say, you young scamp” 
asked the captain, sharply. se P 
“Let him alone,” said the admiral, laughing. “Wha 
position do you want ?” he asked, turning to the boy, 
“<r — will take me for your cabin boy, sir,” said the 
lad, “I should be very glad.” 
“That’s a poor chance for you, if you wish to rise 
above it,” said the admiral, kindly. 
“It will be a beginning,” replied the lad. “If you’) 
give me a start, I’ll work my way up, sir. You did it; 
and I mean to do so too.” 
The admiral gazed at him kindly, but searchingly, 
and then said, with a smile, “I'll take you with me on 
this cruise; and if you want to rise I'll give you a 
chance. What is your name ?” 
“Edward Lee,” was the reply. 
“Very well then, Edward, I take you into my ser. 
vice,” said the admiral. “I shall expect you to prove 
ourself worthy of the trust.” 
“T’ll do it, sir,” said the boy, earnestly, as he moved 
aside, respectfully, to let the admiral pass. 
In two hours the Vanguard stood out to sea, followed 
uy the squadron, to join Earl St. Vincent at Gibraltar. 
he young valet of the admiral made a decidedly favor. 
able impression upon the officers of the ship before the 
completion of the voyage. 
“Tis too bad,” said the admiral to his flag-captain, 
one day, “that that boy should fill a menial’s position.” 
The captain agreed with his commander, and a few 
days after the arrival of the Vanguard at Gibraltar, Eé- 
ward Lee was given a midshipman’s warrant by Earl St, 
Vincent, at the special request of Admiral Nelson. 
Then came the famous cruise in the Mediterranean, 
in search of Bonaparte and his fleet. In the terrific gale 
which dismasted the admiral’s ship young Lee proved 
that he merited the kindness his great commander had 
shown him, and won praise from all on board. Then 
came the brief halt at Syracuse, the arrival of the wished: 
for reenforcements, and the departure for Egypt. As 
the dawn of the memorable First of August revealed 
to the eyes of the English the tri-color floating over Al- 
exandria, and the French fleet in the Bay of Aboukir, 
Edward Lee was standing by his chief on the deck of 
the flag-ship. 
“There they are!” burst from a score of voices, as the 
distant vessels came in view. 
“Yes,” muttered the boy; “and we’ll be there, too, 
before night.” 
Nelson glanced at him approvingly. : 
“There’s a chance for promotion for us all in there,’ 
he said, smiling. : 
He was right. The fearful encounter which carried 
such sorrow and despair to so many English homes 
brought to these two men fame and honor. Through 
the whole action the admiral’s eye was on the young 
“middy,” and all through that long and thrilling sum- 
mer night it never lost the gleam of satisfaction which 
had illumined it as he heard the young sailor’s words in 
the morning. The same despatch that greeted hima 
Lord Nelson, informed him that his request for a liew 
tenancy for young Lee was granted. ; 
Steady devotion to his profession, and conspicuous 
bravery in times of danger, soon made the youthful 
lieutenant a noted man in His Majesty’s Navy. The 
battle of the Baltic was a memorable day to him. It 
was truly the greatest battle he had been in. Though 
severely wourded, he refused to go below, and stood at 
his post until the close of the action. When Sir Hyde 
Parker gave the signal for discontinuing the fight 
Lieut. Lee reported it to Lord Nelson. The admiral, 
putting the glass to his blind eye, said, with mock 
gravity, “I really don’t see the signal. Keep our fag 
for closer battle still flying. That’s the way 1 answer 
such signals. Nail mine to the mast.” — 
It seemed that the fortunes of the great admiral 
his protege were mysteriously united; for this be 
which made the one a viscount, made the other 4 
lieutenant, though he had but just come of age. 





For the Companion. 
KING WOLF AND HIS OATH. 


A FABLE. 

The lion, having resolved to travel, called together all 
the animals to make known to them his intention; and 
as he wished to be absent a long time, he desired them 
to choose a king in his stead. They made answer that 
the choice was so difficult that they would leave it to 
him, and besought him to seek in his own family for 
some one worthy to be*his successor. 

“T will not make myself an heir,” he answered. “I 
leave the throne vacant. Place upon it whoever pleases 
you.” 

The animals then chose the wolf, and demanded of 
the lion to know whether he sanctioned their choice. 

“I approve it,” he said. “Your new king is active, 
bold and enterprising; but I desire with his courage a 
little more openness and honesty. And take care that 
he does not choose some trajtor for a counsellor. If, 
for example, he should choose the fox, they would be 
two rogues together, and then you would have every 
thing to fear. I apprehend, also, I will confess it, that 
he cannot control his gluttonous appetite. Will you 
follow some good advice? Make him promise that so 
long as he shall be king, he will not eat the flesh of any 
living animal, and do not allow him to take the oath of 
office till he shall first have taken this.” 

The advice was followed. The wolf, unhesitatingly, 
took all the oaths he was asked to, since he expected to 
break them with impunity as soon as he should have 
come into power. 

No sooner was his authority established and his pred- 
ecessor departed than he wanted to eat flesh again. 
But that he might not alarm any one, he employed a 
ruse which had all the appearance of justice. 

He called asheep to him and demanded of him that 
he should tell him, on his faith as a subject, whether it 
was true, as had been said, that he had a bad breath. 
The poor sheep, too stupid to perceive tlie snare laid for 
him, answered with all frankness,|that the mouth of his 
majesty exhaled an odor which was enough to suffocate 
one. 

The wolf, in seeming anger, immediately convened 
his barons. He demanded of them what penalty was 
due to him who had insulted his sovereign. 

“Death,” was their answer, with one accord; and, on 
the instant, the wolf strangled the sheep and ate it, 
having first distributed a few morsels among the judges 
to involve them in his felony. 

When the sheep was consumed he summoned a roe- 
buck, and put the same question to him as he had to the 
sheep. The roebuck, made circumspect by the fate of 
the sheep, gave an answer the extreme opposite of his. 
He assured him that there were no roses, perfumes nor 
spices, that could equal his breath in sweetness. followed his commander, who had become warmly sr 

After this flattery, a council was called to inquire how | tached to him, through ail the years that intervened, . 
he should be punished who had impudently lied to his | that when the great day of Trafalgar came he Ww 


; d in command to Capt. Hardy. _As the action be 
sovereign. Another decree of death, and another vic- | nies Nelson approached ohn, end placing his hand 
tim. on his shoulder, said, 


Not long after, the wolf, while taking a walk, saw a 
large ape which he took a fancy to have. He ques- 
tioned him about his breath, as he had the others, but| « But,” he added, pointing to the uniform and decors 
the ape was more cunning than they. He answered tions which the commander wore, contrary to his pnd 
that it was like that of a thousand others, neither very | tom, “why does fe lordship render yourself be ‘ 
fragrant nor offensive. The answer was shrewd. It | shcaeus to-day? You will surely draw upon / 

: re of some marksman. A 
contained nothing that could be brought against him in| « have a presentiment,” said the admiral, “that "Y 
judgment, and the tyrant was embarrassed. | race is run; so I have put on all my ene iaying 

He then went to bed, said he was sick, complained | In honor I gained them,” he exclaimed, Pill Sie witD 
greatly of want of appetite, and sent for his physicians. | —— on the insignia, “and in honor 
They inquired if there was nothing whatever which he| The timent was realized. It was the last . 
could relish. | tion of the sailor. As he fell on the on5 sbi 

“Nothing which it is right for me to eat,” he an-| heat of the battle, the captain and — vs 
swered. “I have, it is true, a most craving appetite for | red ae aed Fad iy * he said, as the liet- 
an ape, but I have always in mind the oath I took on tenant knelt xu him. Then he added, gently, “God 
ascending the throne, and I have a conscience too scru- the young man returned to bis 
pulous to break it.” js destiny 

The physicians, as you might well believe, were eager = = ~ ae el on & 
to strengthen and comfort this timorous spirit. They just as the victory was gained, & heavy 
declared it was right to do any thing to save a life so 


“We are going to have a hard day, Edward. 1 hot 
you will pass through it safely.” nssianemeniiine 
“J shall try to do my duty, my lord,” said Lieut. 





day ; for, ‘ 4 
charge of grape from a French ship of the line sweP 
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Whenever a great massacre, or outrage upon a num- 
ber of persons has been perpetrated, it has almost inva- 
riably happened that some of the number have effected 
an escape in a singular manner. Thus at Wyoming, 
while scores fell victims to the fiendish atrocity of the 
Tories and Indians, there were a number who made their 
escape in all sorts of ways. That which I wish to record 
isthe deliverance of Rufus Bennett, which I donot think 
has a parallel in border or Indian history. 
The retreat of the patriot army on the fatal 3rd of 
July, quickly turned into a panic and massacre. Each 
man shifted for himself, and they scattered in all direc- 
tions. The Indians, with their thirst of blood fairly 
aroused, pursued them, cutting down and tomahawking 
all that it was possible to overtake. The fugitives, as 
was the case in the recent massacres in Minnesota, 
seemed perfectly helpless, acting when overtaken, like 
frightened children, standing still and being struck 
down without once raising their arms in self-defence. 
Among those fleeing from the dreadful massacre was 
Rufas Bennett, a young man about seventeen years of 
He was tall, slender and very delicate, but had a 
resolute spirit and was quick of foot. He was hotiy 
pursued by two huge, painted Indians, one of whom 
came fearfully near him. Like the majority of persons 
when overtaken by sudden danger, he toiled so frantic- 
ally that he speedily lost his strength. He was on the 
point of giving out, when the patriot commander, Col. 
Butler, who was one of the last to leave the field, came 
gallopping forward. Quick as thought, young Bennett 
seized the long switch tail of his horse, and the terrified 
animal bounded away with an increased velocity, that 
gave the fugitive strong hopes of eluding his pursuers. 
The Indians, however, rightly judged such a tremen- 
dous pace as this would speedily exhaust the young 
man, and they continued their pursuit at the top of their 
speed, although for a time they fell in the rear, and 
came very near losing sight of him entirely. 

Bennett had run but a comparatively short distance, 
when he became so exhausted that he let go his hold, 
and almost gave up in despair. The only thing that re- 
mained was the deadly hand-to-hand encounter, and 
what had he to hope in a conflict with two assailants ? 
He had discharged his gun, and could not find time to 
reload it, and foolishiy threw it from him as useless. 

It happened that on the march of the little army up 
the plains, one of the soldiers, named Richard Inman, 
had gained possession of a whiskey-bottle, and imbibed 
rather more than he could manage. Just at this time 
they were going through a wheat-field, a smail distance 
above Tuttle’s Creek. Finding it difficult to keep the 
ranks, he finally threw himself upon the ground, and 
went to sleep. 

Here the fellow slumbered, until aroused by the thua- 
dering hoofs of Col. Butler's horse, when he rose up, 
and leaning on his elbow, began rubbing his eyes. The 
next moment, Col. Butler discovered him on the groun¢, 
and throwing the point of his sword back, he called out, 
“Inman, shoot that Indian!” 

Inman was an unerring marksman, but there were 
grounds for grave doubts regarding his skill in a mo- 
ment like this. He was still tipsy, and bewildered. 

But he was a soldier, and knew how to obey. Bringing 

his gun to his shoulder as he lay upon the ground, he 

took aim at the foremost pursuer, pulled the trigger, 

and the Indian fell dead to the ground. . 

The brief pause and the providential deliveranc 
from his most dreaded enemy so inspirited young 

Bennett, that he gathered his energies and stood ready 

for the deadly “hug” with the remaining savage. The 

latter, however, came to an abrupt pause, looked about 
him a moment and then took ingloriously to his heels. 

He had already seen enough to understand that no quiet 

surrender awaited him, and he therefore concluded that 

discretion was the better part of valor. 

Rufus Bennett settled in Hanover, where he raised a 
large family and lived many years. His wife survived 
him, and was long known as “Aunt Martha,” and finally 
gained the revered title of “Grandmother,” which she 

retained to her death in 1853. 

Richard Inman, who shot the Indian and saved the 
life of Bennett, lost three brothers in the Wyoming 

Massacre. After the war he became a religious man, 

‘and lived to be very old. 
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JIM AND THE COMPASS-BOX. 


» When Tom, the sailor-boy, and his father came into 
port, another sailor came off the vessel with them. He 
Was called “Jim, the boy from Maine,” though he was 
much more of a man than a boy. 
Jim made a visit to Tom’s mother. He was a kind, 
fellow. He could tell long stories of the sea. 
he children followed him around, and kept near him 
“> long. 

‘Now, boys, I’ll tell 
Sot lost at pb} once. 
8olng to for a while.” 

Got lost!” cried Frank Gill; “I should think you 
jy How do you ever know where you are oe, 


zim looked as if he knew, but wouldn’t tell. 
“Did you ever see a com 
‘A compass! What is 

“T'll show 





you said Jim, one day. “We 
e couldn’t tell where we were 


_ ? 
you,” said Jim; and he left the boys on 


shore, and ran back to the house where Tom’s fa- 


oo lived. The boys watched a few minutes, till they 
w Jim coming, with a little box in his hands. 
Now, boys, I’ 
& compass, such 
*red with glass. The boys came round and looked. 
“yen this keep you from being lost at sea, Jim ?” 


into thirty-two points. Now, 


is ever so dark or stormy, it 
North, and this shows us how to 


Tc oF loadstone, which gives the needle the 


, come, tell us, Jim,” said two or three voices. 


ll sit down on this log, and show you 
as we use at sea.” The box was cov- 


3; and I'll show you how. This card is divided 
and here at the north 
7 yippee them round. Then look at this little needle. 

ints right to the 
. There is a mag- 
to 


LITTLE WHITE LILY. 


Little white Lily 
a by a stone, 


ing and waiting 
Till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily 
Sunshine has fed; 
Little white Lay 
Is lifting her head. 


Little white Lily 
Said, “It is good 


aid, ; 
Little white Lily's 
Clothing and food.” 
Little white Lily, 
Drest like a bride! 
Shining with whiteness, 
And crowned beside! 


Little white Lily 
Droopeth with pain, 
Waiting and waiting 
For the wet rain. 
Little white Lily 
Holdeth her cup; 
Rain is fast falling 
And filling it up. 


Little white Lily 
Said, “Good 


" in. 
When I am thirsty 
To have nice rain; 
Now [ am stronger, 
Now I am cool; 
Heat cannot burn me, 
My veins are so full.” 





Little white Lily 
Smells very sweet; 
On her head sunshine, 
Rain at her feet. 
“Thanks to the sunshine, 
Thanks to the rain! 
Little white Lily 


Is happy again!” G. MACDONALD. 





For the Companion. 
THE SILENT CLASS. 


Sometimes at Miss Taylor’s school, when she was 
busy with classes of older scholars, her sister, Miss 
Jane, heard some of the miss¢s recite in herroom. The 
little children were all the day with Miss Jane, and it 
was not easy to keep the room as quiet as it should be 
while lessons were recited, so Miss Jane allowed the 
two baby scholars whom she had under her charge to 
take a nap, and these with the others formed what she 
called her “silent class.” 
It was a very funny sight, the twelve little girls sit- 
ting on an easy, low bench, each one folding a pair of 
dimpled hands, and trying her very best to look sober. 
If they dic not speak,or laugh, or touch each other 
while Miss Jane was busy with the larger girls then she 
would tell them a story directly after recess. 
One day when Minnie North had been monitress and 
the class had been very still, Miss Jane said she would 
tell them something she had seen while she was in New 
York. 
“The day before I left New York,” she said, “I was 
out with my Cousin Annie. We had spent nearly all 
the morning looking at beautiful pictures, and it 
seemed to me that nathing more lovely than those 
sweet faces on canvas could be any where met with; 
but before we reached my aunt’s house I changed my 
mind. We were crossing near Twenty-third Street 
when an elegant carriage passed us, in which were 
seated two young misses. They bowed as the carriage 
rolled on, and Cousin Annie remarked, 
“There go two of the sweetest girls in the city. 
Money cannot spoil them. They are the most tender- 
hearted, thoughtful children I ever knew. And yet 
they are full of life, enjoying every thing with every 
body, as people say.” 
We walked on as far as Eighteenth Street, when we 
again met our carriage friends, but now they were both 
upon the sidewalk, one kneeling beside a woman who 
had fainted, the other holding fast in her arms a tiny 
baby, and trying to hush its sorrowful moans. They 
eagerly begged our assistance in removing the woman 
to the carriage, and desired Cousin Annie to go with 
them to the miserable dwelling that the poor, lonely 
creature had told them in broken whispers was her 
home. The rubbing and fresh air had somewhat re- 
vived the poor woman; but once in the carriage she 
again relapsed into stupor. Cousin Annie went with 
them. They drove to the poor woman’s residence, 
where they found wretchedness indeed. One of the 
young girls immediately went to order food and fuel, 
and the other interested herself to procure a nurse; 
nor did the kind-hearted creatures take their leave till 
they had seen the poor woman well supplied with 
home comforts and good care. Then they rode away: 
promising to call again soon. They had spent all the 
pocket money that had been given them. Don’t you 
think they found more pleasure than if they had bought 
fine ribbons and ornaments ?” 
The children said, “Yes.” 
Miss Jane had often tried to explain to them how 
they could be “‘kind and tender-hearted,” and when- 
ever she was able she told them a story to help them 
remember her instructions. 
The bell in the large school-room began to ring just 
as Miss Jane had finished talking, and they all went in 
to hear their “credit marks” and bid Miss Taylor good- 
night. 
Miss Jane was very fond of her “silent class.” They 
were dear little girls, and as fond of fun and play as 
any children could be; bnt they always tried to please 
their kind teacher. They knew Miss Jane loved them, 
and they could not help loving her. 
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on board ship, where the man can see| In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, 
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cqmeedle, he knows which way to guide the ship. GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
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@Gak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 


men who were sent into the field ever have been promptly 
supplied with outfits without the tireless, lightning-like fin- 
gers of this little instrument ? 
Few who are not travelling extensively through the coun- 
try are aware how universally this machine has taken the 
place of the old, wearisome needle. Perhaps an idea of the 
extent of this substitution cannot be better obtained than 
by a glance at the magnitude of some of the manufactories. 
Of the number of the rival establishments, let us take one 
of the leading ones for an example. At the GROVER & Ba- 
KER factory, in Boston, the machinery for turning out the 
instruments, stands and eabinets requires nearly five hun- 
dred men to work it. The Company conduct twenty-four 
sales establishments, in their own name, in different parts 
of the United States, and in London and Liverpool, England 
and in Melbourne, Australia. They have, moreover, agen- 
cies established in all the principal cities of the Old World, 
and in almost every village of the New World. 
The principal depot for foreign export is in this city, at 
No. 4% Broadway. This establishment occupies a building 
three stories in front on Broadway, and extending back 200 
feet to Mercer Street. Unique in design and magnificently 
fitted up, it ranks among the first commercial palaces in the 
metropolis. From this place machines are constantly being 
sent out to all parts of the world. They go among all ranks 
—not only the humble, but the very proudest. They have 
beep furnished, by command, to the Empress of France; 
the Empress of Russia; the Empress of Brazil; the Queen 
of Spain; and the Queen of Bavaria. 
Now, remembering that, although the GROVER & BAKER 
Company is the leading one, there are a dozen others ap- 
proximating more or less nearly to it in extent of opera- 
tions, and, if we combine them all in our calculations, we 
may obtain some idea of the astonishing magnitude of the 
Sewing Machine business. 
But a still more important aspect of the case is the benefi- 
cent mission it is performing in the myriad homes of our 
own and other lands. Lightening the cares of the house- 
hold, taking upon itself the burden of the most exhaustive 
drudgery, it comes like avery angel of mercy into the do- 
mestic circle, shedding sunshine and happiness around it. 
We wish we ‘had room for the many expressions of thank- 
fulness and satisfaction we have received from correspond- 
ents relative to this valued “helpmeet.” As it is, we can 
give but a single one: 
“We were much disappointed,” writes a country parson 
to a friend in the city, “at not being able to visit you; but 
the disappointment has been made up, at least so far as 
is concerned, by appropriating the money we had in- 
tended to use for that purpose to the purchase of a GROVER 
& BAKER Sewing Machine. You may be sure Fanny is de- 
lighted; four children to sew for is no joke, and a GROVER 
& BAKER has been her dream by night and day for several 
vt is so nearly noiseless that she has placed it in my 
study, and so simple in its operation that she has already 
learned to use it with facility, and has actually so reduced 
that large ‘pile’ of small garments as to render it possible 
that they may some we Pore. rong altogether, 
“At first I strongly objected to having it in the study, for 
fear of disturbance during my quiet hours, but soon found 
that it did not disturb me in the least, and now I can really 
write better with its gentle, musical sound in my ears. The 
only difficulty is, that Fanny is constantly jumping up to 
claim my admiration for some fresh achievement. One time 
it is the fine tucks in the baby’s cambric frock ; another time 
the stitching upon my shirt, or some still more wonderful 
result in the making of a cloth basque. 
“Excuse me for devoting so much of my letter to this 
great little machine. At present it is the principal subject 
of our thoughts and our conversation. It has really trans- 
formed my poor, languid, weary, overworked Fanny into 
something like the bright, active, cheerful girl she was ten 
years ago. Thank Heaven for our GROVER & BAKER!” 
This testimony, given in an indirect way and without any 
idea of its reaching the public, is only one among ten thou. 
sand evidence. of the high estimation in which the GROVER 
& BAKER Machine is held by families who possess them. 
Into whatever household it enters it carries sunshine—sun- 
shine which is not darkened by difficulties, and complica- 
tions, and unsatisfactory results, but becomes brighter and 
brighter with every glad surprise, every new development 
of its admirable qualities. 
Its mechanism is simple, but perfect; easily understood; 
exact in its working; true, as the needle to the pole, to its 
mission. Under its operation the delicate folds of lace and 
cambric agsume new beauty, and the stoutest woollen a 
grace which adds a charm to its usefulness. Its swift, noise- 
less fingers are never tired, never weary, always ready to 
execute the will of their mistress, Under its influence order 
and neatness take the place of disorder and neglect, and 
grace and refinement find time and room to grow and ex- 
pand in the humblest homes. 
Its stitch is adapted to all kinds of work, the plainest as 
well as the finest, and every description of material used in 
a family, from lace to beaver cloth. It is also very elastic, 
and is acknowledged, for beauty and durability, to be supe- 
rior to all others. Ladies say the GROVER & BAKER is 
“such a comfort,” because it never gets out of order, but, in 
its tireless activity, becomes brighter, more beautiful and 
more efficient the more it is used. It has taken out more 
wrinkles and beautified more womten who wee fast grow- 
ing old and ugly than the “Balm of a Thousand Flowers.” 
It is the greatest lightener of household cares and the rich- 
est domestic blessing of the nineteenth century. Ask any 
woman who uses one if it is not.—Home Journal. 











AYER’S OCOATHARTIC PILLS 
Are the most perfect purgative which we are able to 


has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house. 
On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels or diarrhea if they use this medicine. ‘This was the 
security and contidence of hundreds acquainted with it, and when 
their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, and in every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful, 
1 consider it an infallible remedy, I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 
The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of “rice water” 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will, be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am confident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respectfully yours, 

A. P. WOODWARD. 


Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions: 

At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe freely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 

Should the diarrhea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient rebieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and itis recom- 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoontfuls 
instead of one. 

Sold by all medicine dealers. 25>—3m 





FIRE IN PORTLAND. 
STOP AND THINK! all that have a house, or barn, or any 


kind of a building, and just remember that if you have one of 
Joyce’s Force 
safeguard against fire. 
when the fire broke out in Portland, it could have been extin- 
guished by a small boy. 


Pumps or Engines, you have a great 


If one of these Pumps had been at hand 


Look to your own interest, and come and get one at 
WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO.'S 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


3l—4w 39 and 40 Bo. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 

It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 
Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Bald ; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. ‘ 


TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly putup. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
{or morning, No. 1 for evening. 





THERE I8 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 





36—ly 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and sype- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

-B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74, Washington Street, 


‘47—ly NEW YORK. 





NEW AND GOOD SHEET MUSIC, 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. ‘ 


Kiss Me while I'm Dreaming, by Wimmerstedt, Wc. I'll sa 
Good Night, Wilmarth, 30c. Be Kind to Darling Sister Nell, 
Danks, 0c. 1 Love the Little Rippling Stream, Crosby, 30c. The 
Colonel from Constantinople, a Comic Song sung by the Floren- 
ces,40c. Wearing of the Green, transcribed by Baumbach, 40c. ° 
Fairy Wedding Waltz, by Turner, 30c. These new and popular 
pieces will be sent post-paid, on receipt of price, 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
33—tf 277 Washington Street. 





**Wisdom is better than Riches.” 


And it is the part of wisdom to be prepared for all the exigen- 
cies that arise. Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam is the best medi- 
cine now before the public for the cure of all Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea and Cholera. It has a large salen New 
England, and is very generally used there, to the cxclusion of 
other articles with which it has come into competition. It is safe 
and warranted to cure. Such men as Rt. Rev. Bisnop Soutu- 
“ee Rev. James Portex, D. D., of N. Y., recommend it. 
w 





produce, or 
which we think has ever yet been made by any body. Their ef- 
fects have abundantly shown to the community how much they 
excel the ordinary medicines in use. They are safe and pleasant 
to take, but powerful to cure. Their penetrating properties stimu- 
late the vital activities of the body, remove the obstructions of its 
organs, purify the blood, and expel disease. They purge out the 
foul humors which b and grow distemper, stimulate sluggish 
or disordered organs into their natural action, and impart a heal- 
thy tone with strength to the whole system. Not only do they cure 
the every-day complaints of every body, but also formidable and 
dangerous diseases. While they a powerful effects, they 
are at the same time, in diminished doses, the safest and best 
physic that can be employed for children. Being sugar-coated, 
they are pleasant to take; and, being purely vegetable, are free 
from any risk of harm. Cures have been made which surpass be- 
lief, were they not substantiated by men of such exalted position 
and character, as to forbid the suspicien of untruth. Many em- 
inent clergymen and physicians have lent their names to certify 
to the public the reliability of our remedies, while others have 
sent us the assurance of their conviction that our Preparations 
contribute nsely to the relief of our afflicted, suffering fellow- 


men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer- 
ican Almanac, conta: g directions for the use and certificates of 
their cures, of the following complaints :— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising from foul st h, Nausea, Indigesti 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flatu- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Diseases which require an evacuant 
medicine. They also, by purif; the blood and stimulating the 
system, cure many complaints which it would not- be supposed 
Soy cout reach, such as Deafn Partial Blind Neuralgia 
and Nervous Ir bili of the Liver and Kidneys, 
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Gout, and other kindred complaints arising from a low state of the 
obstruction 
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by The sick want the best aid there is for them, and they 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and nd it. 


others, recomme:’ 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


b—6m BOSTON. 





DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CUkE or no pay. Is ae 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 

tic, very pl it to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these facts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 








all 


Dr. J. O. AvER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold b 
~g , - 32—2meow r 


York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. (oer te ne ror which T will tell you. 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


ee : ———— 
Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription yegr, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 


BEWARE OF THE CRICKET. | 


By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 

It was once a matter of great surprise that a man 

who had passed through the temptations of youth and 

early manhood should then fall, become a knave, and 

ruin his character. But we have a great many such in 

our penitentiaries now, and probably many more who 

ought to be there. When we consider how great is the 

hunger and thirst for money at the present day; how 

varied and multiplied are the temptations to dishonesty, | 
perhaps we ought not to wonder at the number of 
those who cannot resist the temptation. Now and then 

a grey-headed man will yield, and throw away all the 

character which his life has earned. The great temp- 

ter is a skilful fisherman, who waits long and triés dif- 

ferent kinds of bait before he hooks such. 

The taking of such makes me think of a good illustra- 
tion of what I mean, and which I lately saw. 

As I was sauntering along by the side of a small 
stream, I came toa high dam over which the waters 
came tumbling, and foaming, and roaring, as if sudden- 
ly awaked out of a pleasant sleep, and plunged head- 
long over the falls. At the foot of the falls was foam, 
and the waters twisted and eddied here and there, as 
if frigh'ened at their late plunge. But their surface 
was smooth, as if they were trying again to become 
quiet. Just as I reached this place, Isaw Jem White, a 
keen old fisherman, creeping along up and stopping 
justunder the falls. Carefully he fixed his rod, and puton 
h s beautiful June-fly, and with a jerk, such as none but 
an old fly-fisherman understands, he threw it spinning 
over the water, and carefully made it swim on the top 
of the water. Scarcely had he done this, when a mag- 
nicicent trout (I had no conception there could be such a 
fish in the pool!) came up and looked at the fly without | 
touching it. | 

“Aha!” he seemed to say, “you don’t catch me so; I 
am a little too old to be caught in that way. I don’t) 
fancy that fly, sir.” 

Again the fisherman put on another fly and threw it 
over the pool; but no; the old trout was rot to be 
caught thus. Then he tried one fly after another till he 
had used more than a dozen kinds. But nothing would 
tempt the old trout. Nota fish nor a sign of a fish 
could he raise. Carefully laying his rod on a rock, he 
climbed up the bank, and going off into the lot, he 
turned up a flat stone, and under it he found two large | 
crickets. One of these he succeeded in capturing. | 
With a peculiar twinkle in his eye, he returned and | 
fixed his cricket on the hook in such a way as not to 
kill it. Carefully now he threw his line, so gently that 
the poor cricket seemed to have jumped into the water 
and to be swimming for dear life. This was too much. | 
Pop! up came the old trout and snapped the poor | 
cricket, and in an instant he was hooked, and Jem’s 
eyes twinkled more still, as he let him swim here and 
there, just keeping the line taut, without breaking the 
delicate thread. Long time he plagued the poor fellow, 
till he was tired out, and then he gently drew him near 
the shore and caught him in his landing-net, just as the 
officer catches a rogue after hooking him and letting 
him have the line awhile. He was a very large, old 
trout, who had resisted the temptation of all sorts of 
flies, and baits, and hooks, till he saw the live cricket, 
and the temptation was too great to resist. Poor, fool- 
ish fish! the fisherman was too much for thee. He 
knew how to find ghe very bait that would take thee. 
And does not the great tempter thus fit his bait to evry 
one, and find the very cricket that is irresistible ? 

When I see 2 man who was accounted honest till he 
reached a position where he could defraud a bank and 
become a defaulter for a great sum, I say to myself, 
That fellow could not resist the cricket. 

And when another seems honest, and like our fish, has 
never bit at small things, yet when he becomes a rail- 
road manager, and speculates and steals by the hun- 
dred thousand dollars, I feel sure that the cricket must 
have looked large in his eyes. 

How often do we see the boy who means to be noble 
and manly, resisting many temptations, till the cricket 
is thrown before him in the shape of cigars, or cards, or 
drinking, or bad company, and then the fish is caught. 

How often do we see the little girl, amiable, kind 
and sweet tempered, till her young companion has re- 
ceived a prize that she hoped to obtain, or out-shone 
her in a new dress, and then the fish is canght by the 
cricket. O, ye new bonnets and new dresses, ye light- 
ed cigars, ye places of drink, ye piles of money, what 
baits ye are in the hand of the great destroyer, with 
which he catches his fish! . las! we know not how 
strong or how weak we are, till the bait is thrown be- 
fore us, and then it is often too late. Pray, pray earn- 
estly to God, that He will give you grace to stand and 
resist for to-day, and when to-morrow comes offer the 
same earnest prayer. Beware of the cricket. 


enctianaecdiilpipincintninenin 
CROW WORSHIP IN INDIA. 


The Hindus have a superstition that the spirits of 
their dead pass into the bodies of animals. It is taught 
in their Shasters that men pass through eight million 
four hundred thousand births in order to become free 
from sin! For some reason unknown to me, and very 
likely as little known to themselves, they have fixed 
upon the crow as the especial representative of their de- 
ceased ancestors. 

The crow is very cunning in many of its ways, and 
shows a rare degree of bird-wisdom, which I think may 
be one reason why he has been exalted to such dignity 
among the Hindus. These people are accustomed to 
made a feast for the crows once a year, which they call 
‘Ancestors’ Dinner.” But why they feed them only 
once a year, when the birds want food every day, I nev- 


er heard. They sometimes make offerings to their de- 
c eased friends twelve days after their death, and these 


I saw one of these ceremonies 


One Saturday in January I pitched my tent under a 
| sweet acacia tree, on the bank s of a small stream, near 
| the village. The next morning, soon after sunrise, I 
| noticed about a dozen men on the bank of the stream, 
| preparing a feast forthe crows. There was one Brahmin 
!among them directing the others, who doubtless ex- 
' pected a better dinner than the crows for his pains. 
According to his directions, the principal person (whose 
friend had died) made three piles of sand in the dry 
part of the bed of the stream. On each of these he set 
up a little flag about a foot high, and near it an earthen 
vessel, with a cake of unbaked dough. This was the 
feast. When all was ready he kneeled down betore it, 
and prayed to his ancestors to come and accept it. 
Then all the men withdrew a little way, and sat down 
to wait for the crows to come and eat it. They think if 
the crows partake of it before any other animal has 
touched it, this is a sign that their ancestors are happy 
and pleased with them; if not, they are offended; so 
they are very anxious to have the crows come and taste 
it first. The crows had been on the watch, and soon 
came, lighting on the ground near the food. They did 
not at once pounce upon it, however, but, as if wishing 
to assure’ themselves that there was no trap, advanced 
cautiously, cawing and talking among themselves in a 
manner quite fitted to confirm the poor Hiudu in his 
belief that there is something more than bird intelli- 
gence in them. 

Just then a kite (a larger bird than the crow) came 
flying along, and seeing the table spread, he concluded 
to invite himself to dinner. He commenced sailing 
round it just above it, preparatory to making a swoop 
and carrying off one of the cakes. This would have 
been fatal to the poor Hindu’s peace of mind, so he be- 
gan to throw stones at the kite to drive him away, in 
doing which he frightened the crows also. These, how- 
ever, soon returned, while the r kite, finding that he 
was not. welcome, went off, and did not, like some very 
impolite people, again intrude himself upon a dinner 
party where he was not wanted. Becoming tired of the 
delay, the Brahmin told the man to invoke again, so he 
began bowing to the crows and saying, “O, good sirs! 
why are you angry? Com:2.” In a few moments the 
birds, satisfied that there was no danger, began eating; 
and the men, being assured by the Brahmin—after re- 
ceiving his fee—that all was right with regard to their 
deceased friends, returned to their homes. 

In the village where we stayed two days before, a 
man made a feast for his relatives who had died, and 
invited the crows, as their representatives, to.come and 
partake; but not a bird appeared. It happéned that a 
company of English soldiers were encamped near there, 
and a cow was killed for them; this drew all the crows 
together, so that the man could not find a single guest 
for his dinner. After invoking them till he was tired, 
he went near the butcher’s stand and commenced ston- 
ing the crows away, hoping some of them would go in 
the direction of his feast. This was certainly a very 
rude way to get his friends to come and dine with 

im. 

Such is crow worship, as it is practised by millions of 
people in India. 











VARIETY. 





THE LITTLE BIRD. 


Among the trees, at morning, there sang a little bird, 

And loud through all the woodland his cheerful voice was heard. 
“© little bird, why sing you?” ‘Because I'm tree and gay; 

I'm free and I am happy this merry month of May.” 


There came a cunning fowler, slow creeping through the glade, 
And spread his hidden network beneath the greenwood shade. 
“© little bird, why silent, that sangst so loud of late? 

Say, art thou so unhappy within the wiry grate?” 


“My joyful songs are ended; I sang when I was free: 
But lo! Lam a captive; no singing now for me.” 

“*Who is this little birdie? and who the fowler, too?’ 
You ask me, child, to tell you. My child, I spoke of you. 


“While innocence and candor within your heart can stay, 
You're happy, O so happy, like any bird in May! 

Sin is the cunning fowler—goes creeping through the fields, 
To catch you in his network; and woe to him that yields. 


**A thousand fetters hold him; from peace he soon must part, 
And lose that chief of blessings a grateful, quiet heart. 
Then must he weep and suffer, like yon poor captive there; 
So think of this, dear children, and O, of Sin beware!" 
The Golden Harp. 





A BOY STRUCK BLIND FOR BLASPHEMY. 


The vengeance of the Almighty was visited on a 
boy named Richards, on Sunday week, says an English 
paper, in the most awful and sudden manner. It ap- 
peared that the lad, who is thirteen years ot age, and 
the son of parents in the most humble circumstances, 
was playing in the street with four or five other lads 
about his own age, at ‘cat and dog.” Richards and 
his companions had been playing for some time, when 
a dispute arose between them as to the “notches” (or 
jumps) Richards had scored. He declared that he had 
made more than twenty, and his opponents protested 
that he had not scored so many. High words and bad 
language were freely used on both sides. Each boy ac- 
cused the other of falsehood, and at length Richards, 
failing to convince his companions of the truthfulness 
of his statement, flew into a violent rage and emphati- 
cally shouted, ‘(May God strike me blind if I haven’t 
made more than twenty.” He had scarcely uttered the 
adjuration before he let the “dog” drop out of his hands, 
and, throwing up his arms, exclaimed, “O dear, I can- 
not see.” His companions ran to him, and finding 
what he had said was true, at his request led him home, 
where, on examination, it was found that a thick film 
had overspread each ot his eyes. In this miserable con- 
dition the unhappy youth has remained ever since, and 
we are informed that there is little or no prospect of his 
sight being restored. 


—_—_——~0——"— 


ONE OF GOD’S NOBLEMEN. 


A flat-boat full of soldiers, a few of whom were Afri 
cans, attempted to land at Rodman’s Point, on the coast 
of South Carolina. 

The rebels were awaiting their approach in ambus- 
cade, and reserved their fire till the end of the boat was 
resting on the shore, and then opened a deadly fire. 
Life could only be saved by lying flat on the boat's bot- 
tom; and if they remained inactive long, the whole 
boat-load would be captured. 

One of the negro soldiers, who saw the situation, and 
the vital importance of getting the boat off, as well as 
the imminent danger of the attempt, said: “Somebody 
got to die to get us all out dis ’ere, and it mought jus’ 
as well be me as anybody!” He then deliberately rose 
up, stepped on shore, and pushed the boat off. As she 
swung clear, and the men crouched in the bottom were 
saved, the body of the noble African fell forward 
into the end of the boat, pierced by five bullets.—Frank 
Moore’s “‘ Anecdotes of the War.” 


—_—___+o+ —__—_—_ 


HOW A MAN LOST HIS YOUTH. 


There is now living at Quincy, Fla., a Mr. Tom 
Nathan, who began public life as a clown in a travel- 
ing circus, and who is now a devout member of the 
church, and retails a goods and other merchandise 
on & limited scale. His hair is of snowy whiteness; 
but he says it became so not in consequence of his 
years, but from an alarming accident which befel him 
during his career in the sawdust. There was a tiger in 
the show with which he was connected, and the man 











sion struck for higher wages, Nathan volunteered to 
take his place. Boldly he entered the cage, but as 
soon as he did so the animal resented the intrusion and 
seized him by that fleshy part of the body immediate- 
ly below the small of the back. The fear of being 
chawed, the pain of the laceration of his flesh, and dis- 
appointed ambition combined, blanched his hair in a 
moment. He went into the cage a fair-haired youth, 
and was taken out a white-headed old man. 





NAMACQUA GIRL’S LOVE. 
I have observed a little Namacqua girl in my house, 


THE 
PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Is a Protected Solution of the 


PROTOSZIDE OF IRON, 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 





says Mr. Schmelen, a Christian missionary, about eight 
years of age, with a book in her hand, very accurately 
instructing another girl about fourteen. 
her if she loved the Lord Jesus, she answered, “Yes, I 
do; and I desire to love Him more.” 
she loved Him, since she had never seen Him. She an- 
swered, “He loved me first, and died for me on the 
cross, that I might live.’ When I asked her if the 
Lord Jesus would love little children, she could not an- 
swer me for weeping, and at length fainted away. I 
had frequently observed this child under deep impres- 
sions at our meetings. She is descended from a wild 
Bushman, and was stolen trom her people and country, 
but has no desire now to return. 





An old fellow of the ultra-inquisitive order asked a 
little girl on board a train, who was sitting by her 
mother, as to her name, destination, etc. After learn- 
ing that she was going to Philadelphia, he asked: 
“What motive is taking you thither, my dear?” “I 
believe they call it the locomotive, sir,” was the inno- 
cent reply. The “intrusive stranger” was extinguished. 


A LITTLE girl, who made very frequent use of the 
word “guess,” was told by her teacher to say “pre- 
sume.” Presently, one of Mary’s little playmates com- 
ing up to her, remarked: “I think your cape is very 
pretty, and my mamma wants your mamma to lend her 
the pattern, because she’s going to make me one like 
it.” “My mamma has no pattern,” was the prompt 
reply, “she cut it by presume.” 


Lorp W1111AM Lenox relates the following incident 
as having occurred at Lord Shaftesbury’s examination 
of a girl’s school: Just as the noble lord was about to 
take his leave, he addressed a girl somewhat older than 
the rest, and among other things inquired, ““Who made 
your body?” Please, my lord,” responded the un- 
sophisticated girl, ‘‘Betsy Jones made my body, but 1 
made the skirt myself.” 


A ricturgE in Punch called “Rather Cute,” represents 
a man at a ticket office. ,““Look here,” he says, “you 
didn’t give me the right change just now.” Clerk— 
“Too late, sir! You should have spoken when you 
took your ticket.” Passenger—Should I? Well it’s 
of no consequence to me, but you gave me half-a-sov- 
ereign too much! Ta-ta.” Exit. 


On the edge ofa small river in the County of Caven, 
Ireland, there is a stone with the following inscription : 
“N. B. When this stone is out of sight, it is not safe to 
ford the river.” 


Tue more ladies practice walking, the more graceful 
they become in their movements. Those ladies acquire 
the best carriage who don’t ride in one. 


A courTEovs wag, in the excess of his politeness, 
never swallowed an oyster without saying, “Good by, 
valve.” 


Tue three most difficult things are, first, to keep a se- 
cret; second, to forget an injury; and third, to make a 
good use of leisure. 


one swallow made a summer, what a tropical region 
would your stomach be, old fellow!” 


a favor, forget it; if you receive one, remember it. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Which is the Boiled Egg? 


any number ot others, “the more the merrier.” 
friends to tell you which 1s the boiled egg. 
able to do trom outward appearance; indeed, there is but on 


inside,’ which is by spinning them. ‘those which are unboiled 
and semi-Tiquid inside, will spin with a sort of waddling motion 
while the boiled, or solid egg, will spin like a top, and even ‘g« 
to sleep.” 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


BeD 


What is here represented may be seen any night in Charleston, 
> 8. C. 


2. 

I'm short and ['m tall, I’m broad and I'm narrow! 
Like a ram's-horn I'm curled, and yet straight as an arrow; 
I'm not in the water, and yet I declare 
That I can't live on earth, and I die in the air; 
And for fire—I be burnt if [ ever go there! 
You would faint but to see me, so hideous my face is; 
Yet my features are fair as a juvenile’s graces! 
My voice is a roar, yet so sweet is its flowing, 
It sets every bosom with ecstasy glowing. 
My youth would enchant e’en the stoutest beholder, 
‘And yet I'm as old as the world is—and older! 
To describe myself farther there's little requiring, 
To your — and mine t would be equally tiring. 
Yet, ere 1 cease rhyming, this hint let me give ye, 
And then to your guessing at once I shall leave ye: 
Imagine all opposites, all that most strange is, 
A thing still the same, through a million of changes; 

hich at once can in New York and Tartary be: 
And if such you discover—be sure it is me. 


3. 
Read me aright, I'm useful to cooks; 
But by transposition. draw boys from their books; 
Again transposed then me you would shout 
Most lustily after a thief, I've no doubt; 
Transpose but once more, and I may be found 
In eaeh street of the city, both steadfast and sound. 


4. 
I am composed of Six Letters: 
Without my 5, 6, I am a member of the Roman Catholic church. 
Without my 1, 4, 5, 6, 1 am a preposition. 
Without my 2, 3, 4, 5, 1 am a pronoun. 
Without 
My whole is an animal of South America 


2 Conundrums. 


without speaking. 
What is the difference between a piece of honeyeomb and 
by a belaboring. 


Which is the most profitable of all busi 
every pair is soled before it is finished. 





its feet perpetually on a web, and the other a web 
its feet. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





who bearded the tiger in his den having on one occa- 


When I asked | 


I inquired why | 


Sarp an old toper to his comrade, the other day: “If 


Wuat To ForGeT AND ‘WHAT TO REMEMBER. 
—Forget injuries and remember benefits; if you grant 


Boil an egg hard; when quite cold place it among a dozen, or 
Now ask your 
‘This they will be un- 


way to ascertain it with certainty, except that of “peeping at the 


3, 4, 5, 6, I am the initials of one of the United States. 


What is the difference between young Jadies and looking- 
glasses? The former speak without reflecting, the latter reflect 


black re? One is produced by the laboring bee, and the other 


? The shoe, for 


What is the difference between a spider and a duck? One has 
wally on 


by supplying the Blood with tho von principle, or life element— 
| This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 


| Dyspepsia, Liver Comriaint, Dropsy, Curomic 
_ Diarrua@a, Botts, Nervous AFFECTIONS, 
» Curtis anp Fevers, Humors, Loss 
oF ConsTITUTIONAL Vicor, Dis- 
EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
Buiapper, FemaLe 
ComP.ainTs, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Or accompanied by debitity, or a low state of the system, 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects arg 
not followed by corresponding r ion, but are permanent, in- 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the system 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 





DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D. 


Dunnam, Canada East, March 24, 1965, 

**** “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of more than twenty- 

we years’ standing. * * * * I have been so wonderfully benefited 

the three short weeks during which I have used the Peruvian 

Syrup, that I can searcely persuade myself of the reality. People 

who have known me are astonished at the change. I am widely 

i inom, and can but recommend to others that which has done se 
much for me.” 


4 Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 
From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston. 


“TI have suffered, and ti severely, fur 27 years, from 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
immediate benefit from it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed un- 
interrupted health ever since.” 


From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 


I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complain 
I was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. oe 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 


I have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consequent on 
Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I would 
recommend it where a tonic and alterative effect is desired. 


From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass, 


Ihave used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice for fifteen 
months, and it has fulfilled my most sanguine expectations. Itig 
the deau ideal of a preparation of iron, 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N. Y. 


I do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN SYRUP has 
claims to confidence equal if not superior to those of any medi- 
cine that has ever come to - knowledge. I have used it with 
great success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 


From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 


The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and tonke 
| pene and is of remarkable efficacy in all anzmic conditions 
of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by de- 
bility or want of vitality. 


One of the most distinguished jurists in New England 
f writes to a friend as follows : ” 


“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully sus 
tains your prediction. It has made a NEW MAN of me; infused 
into my system new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremulous 
and debilitated, as when you last saw me, but stronger, heartier, 
and with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than a 
any time during the last five years.” 


An eminent Divine of Boston says : 
“Thave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 


it gives me new vigor, buoyancy of sptrits, elasticity of muscle.” 








A clergyman writes as follows : 


“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have dis- 
covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic. 
Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fangs 
of the fiend Dyspepsia.” 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
men and women; and invalids cannot r bly hesitate to give 
* | &a trial. 





A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures and 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interest- 
ing matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their name 
and residence. 

G27" See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown int 
glass. 


FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Bostome 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street........New York. ’ 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SCIi«OFULA. 
en agree that IODINE is the best remedy 


All Medical m for 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a pure solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER 
Is a Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solvent. 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 


THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND REX 
TORATIVE KNOWN. 


It Aas cured and wil] cure SCROFULA in all its manifold form 
Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum}; 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 
Rheumatism, Dy: ia, Consumption, Female Com 
plaints, ‘sine Lice and Kidney Diseases, §¢- 
From J. W. HORNER, Baty Peeters, West Virginia, Sep 

“Dr. H. AnpERs & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thirty-seva 
ranning ulcers when I commenced taking your Iodine Water, af . 
am now reduced to one. * * * * I induced a person quite low 
Scrofula to try the medicine. He can now attend to his D' 
and is quite encouraged.” 

Our Circular, which will be sent free to any one sending thelr 
address, contains testimonials from Rev. Geo. Storrs, of Brooks 
lyn, N. Y., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D., of New York, 
many others. Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 

DR. H. ANDERS & CO., 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS, 
428 BROADWAY, N. ¥- 





“ ‘s eg “ For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Streth 
< . oo puppes,”’ (Littery puppies.)— Virgil's ** inetd,” lib. Boston, and by Druggists generally. * o—lyeop 
2. Bar-o-net. 3. Thanks. 4 Kittens. ; 
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